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DEDICATION 

TO HIM WHO HATH THE CONFIDENCE OF HIS 
PATRONS AND WHO DESERVETH THAT 
CONFIDENCE, WHO HATH HIS PATRONS 1 

RESPECT AND IS WORTHY OF IT, WHO IS LOVED 
BY HIS PATRONS, WHO KNOWETH NO LAW 
WHEREBY HE MAY REGULATE HIS OWN HOURS 
OF WORK, WHO IS THE FIRST SOUGHT IN TIME 
OF TROUBLE AND THE LAST REMEMBERED ON 
PAY DAY, WHO RECEIVETH BUT A PITTANCE FOR 
HIS "LABOR OF LOVE," COULD NEVĚR ACEDDEVE 
WEALTH FROM HIS EFFORTS, AND WHOSE MOST 
CHERISHED WAGE IS THE TEAR OF THANKS 
FROM THE WIFE OR MOTHER FOR WHOM HE 
HATH CHEATED THE GRIM REAPER — TO HIM, 
THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN, IS THIS LITTLE BOOK 
DEDICATED. 
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Preface 



SO many words of commendation háve 
come f rom the recipiente of The WUlows 
Magazíne, regarding its value to the 
physician, that it has been deemed advisable 
to gather some of the choice inspirational 
articles and paragraphs from its files and print 
them in a f orm in which they may be of per- 
manent value. 

To meet this need, this volume is prepared, 
bringing together matter inspiration, suggestíve 
and educational. Added to the selectíons from 
The WUlows Magazíne are other articles that 
háve nevěr been published before. 

The medical journals are usually filled with 
articles of scientific significance and all too little 
space is devoted to methods, business, inspira- 
tion, up-lift. Perhaps some suggestion from 
this book will cheer a depressed and disspirited 
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practitioner on to greater study or to serious 
experimentation that will savé some human 
life, in which čase it will háve filled its mission. 
No better fortuně might be hoped for it than 
to add a smile to some life or to remove a pain. 
With such wishes for its helpfulness is this book 
offered the prof ession. 

E. P. H. 
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Medical Progres s 



WONDERFUL changes are going on in 
every line of actívity. The commer- 
dal progress with the resultant eco- 
nomic changes, due as they háve been to dis- 
coveries and inventions, háve revolutíonized 
the entire world during the past generation. 
The educational and religious worlds are the 
last usually to conform to new thought and 
development, but even they are respondingto 
the spirit of the age. 

How about the medical world? Is not the 
change in it correspondingly great? Look about 
you and see what the last decade has doně. 

Surgery has been performing miracles not 
conceived of in the days of Christ. Drugs, 
compounds and concentrates háve revolu- 
tíonized medical treatment. Radium has 
showered upon mankind its blessings. Manuál, 
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mechanical,dectric,andhydrotherapeutíc means 
háve been invented to use in the treatment of 
countless maladies. Vaccines and serums are 
employed to battle with the myriads of germs 
that are gnawing at man's vitals. 

Can you doubt that the world is making 
great strídes in its war with disease! And what 
are you doing? Are you keeping up with the 
times? Are you giving your patrons the bene- 
fit of this newly acoimulated knowledge? Read, 
study, investigate, attend clinics, and observe. 
Be originál if possible. If not, be at least a 
good follower after others' discoveries. 
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Competition 



"/COMPETITION is the life of trade." 
\á This truism, so thoroughly recognized 
in the commercial world, may be stated 
with equal truthfulness regarding the practice 
of medicíně. The added stimulus of competi- 
tion, the spur of necessity, occurring where 
men in similar lineš of work are in close contact, 
seem almost a requirement for great work. 

It would not be advisable, however, that all 
young men entering the medical profession 
should go to the big cities and enter practice 
for the saké of the competition. Many young 
men are not fitted for or adapted to the strenu- 
ous competition of city life. 

The more sparsely populated territory does 
not supply the opportunity for diversified prac- 
tice offered by cities of dense population. But 
it is not alone a lack of opportunity in the way 
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of clinical experience that makes the practi- 
tíoner in outlying distrícts do less of the originál 
investigation and experimentatíon. The fact 
that the doctor is not dosely cornered and 
crowded by his competitor, and compelled 
to avail himself of every opportunity for increas- 
ing eflBciency, is too likely to be his handicap. 
There is no question but that every man 
who has it in him can find opportunity among 
his patients for originál work no matter where 
located. The world looms big to the man who 
has ideals, aims, purposes. The samé problems 
of sanitation that are being f ought so střenu- 
oustyvin the cities require attention in the 
small towns and country. True, the problém 
is not so laborious. The generál health environ- 
ments are more favorable. But the rural 
health problems cannot all be answered by the 
city physician. And it is a noteworthy fact 
that many of the strong practitioners, many of 
the leading surgeons and medical specialists, 
háve graduated from rural practice and owe 
much of their skill and ability to habits f ormed 
in their early years of medical endeavor. 
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The opportunity for you, Mr. Practitioner, 
no matter where you live, looms large. If you 
háve glowing within you that ember of ambitíon 
which precludes the necessity of strong compe- 
tition to spur you on toward the goal of originál 
investigation, that large suffering humanity 
outside your personál clientele will profit by 
your skill and knowledge. Your future is in 
your hands, and not the hands of the particular 
environment in which you find yourself situated. 
And the impetus given to those who come 
immediately in contact with you, those of your 
less dosely associated competitors, as well as 
to all other practitioners who learn of your 
efřorts, will become an added stimulus to 
f urther research and knowledge. 
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Services and 
Remuneration 



THERE is always the great objectíve of 
service in the background of the pro- 
fessions. The medical profession has 
clung to its traditions tenaciously. Always 
and ever the leaders in medical practice háve 
given their time and their energy in the service 
of humanity. 

In the everyday walks of the profession you 
will find men devoting their lives, risking 
death for the good of their f ellow men. Noblesse * 
oblige is a matter of course with them. Sacri- 
fice of ease and pleasure, exhaustion of physical 
and nervous systém, exposure and risk of life 
among theelements,facing pestilence and disease 
and succumbing to their ravages — these are 
the lot of the physician. 

And for what? For the lust of gold and 
power? For the good that may be doně, for 
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the succor that may be given his fellows, for the 
lengthening of man's sojourn here on earth! 

What though abundance be the measure man 
doles out to the doctorl Is it not mete that he 
should be dealt with generously ? Nátuře in her 
bounteous storehonse knows no limitations. 
Plenty is the watchword of the Universe. 

Old Sol, the origin of all the eartlťs energy, is 
so prodigal that our planet receives only an 
infinitesimal part of its rays; the rest is lavished 
upon space infinite. Af ter utilizing a f ractional 
part of this energy, it is again radiated off into 
space illimitable. With such miraculous store 
of the source of all supplies, why should any 
human being want for anything? With such 
super-abundance, why should not the practi- 
tioner, whose life is spent in the benefaction 
of giving, not find a greater abundance af ter 
having given than before he gave? 

The physician gives not materiál things. He 
gives of life and to life. He adds days to days 
and prolongs man's time for enjoyment His 
gif t to humanity is of that which no materiál 
thing is able to buy, life and health, that which 
is as far more valuable as the light of the midday 
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sun is lighter than the murk of the blackest 
night. Then why should not such pay as he 
may rectíve in the coin of the realm, coming 
f rom such abundance and being of such com- 
parative insignificance in value, be generous 
indeed ! 

The abundance of the Universe is man^ 
for the taking. Let him not begrudge to the 
practitioner the insignificant abundance he may 
receive from the infinite storehouse. As best 
he can do, the physiciaďs gold cannot approach 
the store of him who devotes his lif e to hoard- 
ing. 
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Personality in 
Mediáne 



I HÁVE a doctor f riend who tells his patients 
just how they are. He admits that bad 
cases are in a critical condition. He tells 
them they háve about so many chances in a 
hundred, in getting well. He says frankly, 
and even baldly they will not live unless they 
do so and so. He does the whole thing on a 
bluff and wins out. He draws out the patienťs 
fighting spirits, gains the support of the family, 
and the patient lives. They notě that not all 
patients he promises death, succumb to his 
charge, and they know he does not intend to 
let them die. 

This method of handling patients I do not 
give for you to follow. But it wins out with 
this man. It is due to his personality. And 
it succeeds with hixn while you would doubtless 
kill your patients under similar treatment. 
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I háve another doctor friend who is also a 
bluffer. He uses methods somewhat similar 
to the first. He is a big talker, a loud-mouthed, 
thunder-voiced man for his size. You wonder 
where such a voice comes from with such a 
small physique. And he uses it on language 
not intended for the parlor. He is given to 
swearing. 

Sometimes he does worse than that. Some- 
times he curses. He will say various kinds of 
things to a sick man or woman that would 
ordinarily make a well man pull his coat and 
fight. But the sick are not offended. Neither 
are the well. They accept with perfect non- 
chalance what would turn all Kentucky into 
a bunch of fighting Colonels; what would send 
every Texas rangeťs hand to his pistol pocket. 
But they také no offense as would neither you 

nor I. Again iť is the personality of the prac- 
titipner. 

Another doctor friend has the hábit of be- 
littling the ailments of his patients. He jokes 
his patients unmercif ully and gets their minds 
off of their condition. He guys them until they 
are ashamed to be sick. So to speak, he laughs 
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them out of their ailments. He cannot get 
along with aU people by these methods. Neither 
can you oř I harmonize with all characters 
and temperaments. But you would be sur- 
prised at the size of this man's practice. 

Here is a physician who is just a big, fat, 
good natured bag of nothingness. He doesn't 
know medicíně and don't care if he doesn't. 
He nevěr reads nor studies and how he gets 
along, I do not know. But he carries with him 
a cheerfulness, a smile, and a whole-souled 
laugh that are infectious. Whenever you are 
in his presence you are buoyed up and inspirited, 
whether you are sick or well. He is the rays 
of the morning to you after a black, cloudy 
night. He nevěr has very sick patients. They 
perhaps feel the need for him before they get 
dangerous and are cured by his optimism. Or 
is it that they leave him for another physician 
before they become seriously ill? But no 
matter. He performs many miraculous cures 
with a hypo of aqua pura and a pleasant smile. 
And the world has its work for him though it 
might not háve use for you in the samé methods 
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Another physician nevěr allows a word said 
about sickness to his patient nor does he allow 
it spoken of in his presence. He talks on 
generál topics and asks the patient about 
symptoms. But he religiously follows the 

books on the pedagogic methods of dealing 
with his patients. His medical work is rotten 
but he dotes on the proper care of the sick- 
room and his relationship to the patient and 
family. His results are satisfactory. 

Again here is a physician who knows medi- 
cíně. He has studied drugs and pharmacy and 
can come as near estimating the expected efřect 
of a drug on an individua! as is possible under 
existing knowledge of drug and medicinal 
values. He knows just what drug or combina- 
tion of drugs to give for any disease in its 
various phases and conditions. He does not 
give the proprietary preparations but does his 
own compoiuiding. He chooses an anti-substi- 
tution phannacist who keeps f resh and standard 
drugs. He does not use shot-gun prescriptions 
when his disease is far enough advanced to 
recognize so he is able to use the rifle type of 
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prescriptions. His medical results are neces- 
sarily good. 

AU of these doctors are successes, each in his 
own way. Not all of them are ideál in their 
methods. Perhaps none of them could you 
inxitate in your own practice. Certain it is 
that the peculiarities of some should be shunned 
studiously. 

The best results may be obtained by com- 
bining the accented peculiarities of several of 
them. To be as St. Paul put it, "all things to 
all men," is the wiser choice. To be adjustable 
to needs, adaptable to the individual čase in 
hand, in other words to be politic and diplo- 
matic are the better part of wisdom for the 
man in medicíně. If there is any work that 
requires the delicacy and finesse of the college 
president, the Corporation executive, or the 
foreign diplomat, who by contrast háve only 
well people to deal with, it is the medical prac- 
titioner with a large, varied practice, in suc- 
cessfully handling the sick patient, the tired 
and nerve-racked family and the exhausted 
nurse, all under one roof. The personality 
cannot be too f avorably cultivated. 
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The Reading 
Hábit 



TO early form the hábit of reading is to 
acquire one of the greatest assets for 
your future. There are some people, 
it is true, who read too much. They are all 
the time absorbing and nevěr giving out. They 
are human sponges. They read so much that 
they háve little energy left for assimilating 
the knowledge acquired. They nevěr use the 
information gained. And they either do not 
háve the ability or they do not také the time 
and energy to classífy and standardize the 
information acquired. 

But this is nothing to the discredit of the 
reading hábit. There are extremes and ex- 
tremists in everything. You can overdo any- 
thing. You háve doubtless read at night 
until you were worn out the next day. Perhaps 
two or three nights spent over an interesting 
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novel has worn you to a f razzle and you háve 
been incapacitated for work. I once lost a 
position over novel reading. True I did the 
resigning, and my boss tried to get me to 
continue. But I lost it just the samé. And 
my boss was right. I was over-reading. So 
I say it is possible to read too much. And I 
would advise anyone against it. 

There is graver danger to the physician f rom 
reading too much than in most other lineš of 
work, if he is not temperate in his reading. 
If he sits up latě at night over the printed page, 
he may be called on a čase soon af ter he retires 
and lose his nighťs sleep. The man of irregular 
habits, the man dependent upon the foliy and 
f oibles, the accidents and f ancies of others than 
himself , can nevěr depend upon his hours. And 
to accentuate these irregular habits by reading 
into the wee hours of the night is f oolhardiness. 
The practitioner can ill afford to commit such 
a blunder. And he will pay for his f olly almost 
every time he commits it. 

But this is nothing against the practice of 
reading. We are dependent upon our reading 
for an abnormally large share of our knowledge. 
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The doctor has acquired all the elementary 
principles of his work by reading his college 
text books. His knowledge of current affairs 
is gained almost entirely f rom the newspaper 
oř magazíne. It would surprise you, I dare say, 
if you should stop and think of it, to know how 
little, how very, very little knowledge you 
obtain from your own personál experience and 
f rom word of mouth. As there are no other 
sources from which you may gain inf ormation 
you can see how much reading has taught you. 

Our own personál experience is usually very 
limited as compared with what we know. Few 
men are in position to consult with others in 
sufficient number and of sufficiently varied 
information to make them learned. We are 
cast involuntarily back upon the great libraries 
of printed lore for our main knowledge and 
learning. 

What doth the minister, but go to the Bible 
for his text, his library for his theme and dis- 
sertation and the newspaper and periodicals 
for his illustration and practical application. 
The lawyer finds the law only between the 
sheepskin covers. The merchant reads the ads 
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in the papers to know what his rival is doing 
and the trade papers to get his up-to-date 
methods. The wholesale merchant has the 
additional inf ormation gained f rom letters from 
his traveling salesmen to enable him to keep 
his stock and methods up to the minuté. His 
systém is not of his own invention but the 
product of evolution, made possible only 
through reading of things and people outside 
himself and his. 

And if the physician would increase his 
knowledge of disease, and broaden his scope 
of methods and medication in treatment, he 
must depend largely on the inf ormation gleaned 
from other thousands of physicians through 
the Gutenberg. 

I know a doctor who looks inside a medical 
book probably no more than once a month. 
He takés one or two medical journals but he 
only looks up the personals in them. He says 
he is busy and has not time to read. He is 
specializing in an office practice and what with 
the time spent in that, on the golf links and 
in club work, his hours pass pretty rapidly. He 
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is gainíng in practice and t.hinks he is sure to 
be a big doctor. 

But I telí you that man is doomed. AU he 
is gaining is f rom his own experience and from 
his other practitioner friends, what little he 
talks with them. While he does not think it, 
he is f orgetting things every day that he once 
knew. He is not gaining new knowledge as 
íast as he forgets old. He is gradually losing 
his prestige, whfle he is yet increasing m prac- 
tice, A few years and he will be a back num- 
ber. He might be saved but will not see. The 
glitter and clink of the gold stream flowing 
his way is hypnotizing him. It will get him. 
The hand wríting is upon the wall as sure as it 
was for Belshazzar. 

There is a way out of the morass of incom- 
petence and mediocrity that envelopes thou- 
sands of doctors annually, both in the city and 
in the small town. Make it your business to 
read some medicíně daily. One should read 
the samé as he would make a call. You can 
better afford the loss of profits from one call 
a day than miss studying. If you cannot do 
more, at least make it your hábit to read thirty 
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minutes a day. You can snatch thirty minutes 
daily without missing it. If you háve an early 
call, read láteř in the day. Lest you háve a 
night call better read in the middle of the day. 
Qnly on the busiest days of the year will you 
fail to get your reading. 

Stop before you go on that call and spend 
thirty minutes in your office preparing yourself 
for your work. In these days of the automo- 
bile you can make more dme than you once 
could. But if it so happens you cannot read 
today, make up your time tomorrow. You 
could well spend an hour or two reading daily. 
But at least spend a half hour at it. Just 
figuře up, that will mean fifteen hours of study 
per month, fifteen hours invested in your 
future. It means virtually two days work 
out of the month, twenty-f our days out of the 
year. Think what it will do for you! Start 
the reading hábit right now if you háve not. 
And let that thirty minutes be spent in reading 
medicíně. 
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Religion and 
Mediáne 



ABOUT a quarter of a century ago religion 
and medicíně could not be connected 
with "and." Like all scientific subjects, 
medicíně was supposed to be contradictory to 
religion. If the physician were not an out- 
right atheist, he was at least an agnostic. It 
took a man of pretty strong f orce of character 
to f ace the world on knee bended to his mother 
and her faith. 

But with the readjustment of religion to 
science and the sciences to religion, has come 
the samé change in medicíně. The physician, 
perhaps, has not the samé conception of the 
Deity his f ather had, but he has a bigger and 
broader conception. He, perhaps, does not 
expect as much speciál recognition and volition 
in his own behalf as his f oref athers. But where 
this change in conception of his God has taken 
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pláce, the man of today arms his Creator with 
the greater principle of originating laws that, 
in their actíon and interaction, produce the 
samé result his forefathers sought. 

The physician does not necessaríly háve more 
time to attend church than his predecessor 
twenty-five years ago. He is not always a 
church member nor does he always resort to 
prayer bef ore he writes a prescription or gives 
an anesthetic. A doctor is heard occasionally 
to use blasphemous language. But back of 
the medical principles, underlying the knowl- 
edge and practice and the ethics of medicíně, 
which is no longer recognized as contradictory 
to religion, is the concept of a Supreme Being, 
a wise guide and counselor, an "author and 
finisher," a first principle, a God. No matter 
by what name He is called, the doctor bows 
in thought or in fact to Him. 

And it is only the consciousness of an "all- 
wise purpose" back of everything that makes 
possible many of the sacrifices by the physician 
in the interest of humanity, through his science. 
This has been recognized as a religious age, 
an age of evangelism. And what is true of the 
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world at large is likewise true of medicíně. No 
longer is the physician af raid to háve religious 
opinions nor is he ashamed to stand for his 
personál convictions, no matter what his own 
peculiar f aith may be. This is the day of toler- 
ance of another's belief and of fraternity of 
man. All mankind in its religions is beginning 
to seek and emphasize the things they háve 
in common and f orget the details in which they 
differ. 

Then here's a toast to the f aith of the doctor, 
the faith that makes him endure hardships, 
brave the dangers of the tortuous elements, 
face the ravages of contagion and pestilence, 
even defy, then succumb to the conqueror, 
Death, in the interest of humanity. 
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Five Minutes' 
Value 



"My enemies did not know the value of five minutes." 

—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

BEFORE you start out on this trip, Doctor, 
waste just five minutes. Go back to 
your of&ce, také down your latest book 
treating the disease you are fighting and see 
if there isn't some new point to gain in the 
management of the čase. A few moments 
spent every day in the study of your severe 
cases is the best spent time you háve. 

Nevěr allow yourself to start to see a čase 
until you háve your poise, until you know your 
čase, until you are in absolute command of 
every f aculty you possess and the most expert 
knowledge available to you. If you háve noth- 
ing new in the line you need to study, order the 
necessary books as soon as you return to the 
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office. Don 9 t be afraid to spend a little for 
medical books and journals. 

Suppose you lose this patient, what will be 
your feelings in the matter? Will you feel 
that you háve doně the best that recent experí- 
ments and research could suggest? All the 
wísdom of the ages, all the expert knowledge 
of recent experíments are yours for the seeking. 
If a new book is offered to the medical public, 
and it contains a new successful treatment for 
any disease you háve occasion to treat, do 
you not feel negligent if you lose a patient 
through lack of this knowledge? 

A few minutes' study each day will pláce 
you on the fighting line a few minutes ahead 
of your dread enemy, disease, and with your 
advantaged position, make you the conquering 
commander. The average physician wastes 
enough time, which if ušed, would make him 
equal, granting he has average generál ability, 
to the best competitor in his statě. Remem- 
ber the value of five minutes and you will 
utilize the half hour you now persist in wasting 
through thoughtlessness or go-easiness. 
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The Physician's 
Health 



FEW physicians realize the importance of 
their own physical health. They do not 
like to také their own medicíně. They 
preach health, right habits, exercise, fresh air, 
sanitation to their patrons and often live the 
worst lives of any in their community. 

It is claimed that the cobbleťs children are 
the poorest shod of any in school. He is too 
busy making a living, too busy making shoes 
for other children, to care for his own! The 
f armer who raises the f ood for the world has 
less to eat than his city f riend who has to buy 
his food. The advertising man who has made 
over the business of the world through his 
inventiveness and ingenuity can advertise 
everybody but himself . And the physician 
whose business is the healing of disease and 
the dissemination of knowledge of the laws of 
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hygieně, often leads the most abominable 
existence of anyone he knows. Fortunately 
the very nature of his work is in his f avor. The 
physician who handles a large, generál practice 
must of necessity spend much time in the open, 
going to and from cases. This means fresh 
air. It means the opportunity of expelling 
from his lungs the disease germs with which 
he has just come in contact. It means the 
pure, fresh air, sunshine, or the storm of the 
elements scattering and dispersing them from 
the surf ace of his body and clothing. 

Would the physician knowingly permit his 
patrons to mingle with disease and disease 
germs without protection? Hardly! And yet 
he himself often goes into a sick room with no 
preparation before or protection following 
departure. During the busy season of the year 
he is often traveling almost day and night and 
his systém must needs be devitalized, bordering 
upon exhaustion. This leaves him sensitive 
and susceptible to any disease that may attack 
him. One very important point in his favor 
is his bravery, or shall we rather call it merely 
obliviousness to the dangers surrounding him. 
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The mental attitude of a person largely affects 
his physical condition. As a scourge is aug- 
mented by the terror that seizes the masses of 
humanity endangered by it, so conversely the 
physician fortunately is largely immune to 
the dangers to which his profession subjects 
him. But an added aid that may and should 
be employed in many cases is the means for 
sterilization and disinfection. 

Perhaps another thing that aids the doctor 
is his constant contact with germs of almost 
every sort and origin. Doctors become hard- 
ened to them or the systém steels itself to the 
necessity of throwing them off. The tramp 
once acclimated to indoor life, hardens him- 
self by exposure until he does not know what 
it is to catch cold. The child of the Ghetto 
is so inured to filth and bacterial life that to 
consume a few million bacilli on a stick of 
candy is an inconsequential commonplace to 
him. The drug fiend has so accustomed his 
systém to poison that sufficient dope to kill 
a dozen people only places him imder its effects 
to the extent that his systém craves. The 
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human systém is wonderful in its adaptation 
to the necessities life imposes upon it 

The doctor does doubtless get more than most 
of his patients, who are careless in the point of 
exercise. Of course the driving, constant shak- 
ing in his buggy or car gives him exercise in a 
way. The muscular systém adapts itself to 
this condition and yet it of ten does not put 
on the rigidity, firmness and roundness of 
muscle that goes with power and vitality. The 
systém needs a daily exercise ration out of the 
regular routine of its work, something to 
increase the circulation, give force and vigor 
to the heart beat, force perspiration through 
the sluggish pores of the skin, expand the 
lungs, and change the blue blood of debility 
to the crimson of vitality. 

What a little exercise will do is surprising. 
Not that a man should go out and spend three 
af ternoons a week waJking over the golf links. 
Not that he would expect to retain the vigor 
and endurance of a football champion. Two 
hourstt day on the tennis court might not only 
be more time than he could spáre, but even too 
exhausting on his systém. Thirty minutes with 
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a tennis racket in hand and old Sol baking 
the poison out of his body through the ruddying 
skin, will however not only add to his physical 
powers but gíve him clearer brain cells for 
diagnosing diseases and scribbling prescrip- 
tions. 

Chest weights, spring and elastic exercisers 
are unobtrusive and satisfactory health invig- 
orators. To specify something specific, and 
at the samé time one of the most satisfactory 
busy man's method for exercise, the writer 
has observed the following to be most satisfac- 
tory. For the man who is withering up for 
the want of exercise, it is well to start with a 
pair of five pound iron dumb bells, taking from 
five to ten minutes exercise daily. After a 
little practice the ten pound should replace the 
five, and a few months later the twenty pound 
pair of bells may be ušed without injury and 
will prove a wonderful tonic. If twenty or 
thirty minutes can be allowed for the use, well 
and good, otherwise fifteen, or even ten minutes 
will work wonders. Probably the exercise 
should be taken in the afternoon about an 
hour before the evening meal, though few 
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doctors will likely háve the time or inclination 
to exercise then. A more practícal time is just 
before retiring. The refreshing sleep that will 
f ollow their use will well repay the delayed 
hour of retiring, as evidenced by the added vigor 
f elt at the hour of rising on the morrow. Any 
man, whether doctor or business man, can spáre 
a íew minutes for exercise at this practícal 
moment. In fact unless he in some other way 
gets generál relaxing exercise, he cannot afford 
to miss it. 

A man, constantly subject to dangers his 
business requires of him, can ill afford to f orego 
such precaution as will make him stronger and 
more vigorous and able to endure his profes- 
sional hardships. 
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WHAT is your income per year? What 
proportion of that are you spending 
on medical books and journals? 
Supposing your annual income to be $2,000. 
I was about to say you should set aside ten per 
cent of that for books and journals. But 
perhaps that is too much. Let us suggest five 
per cent and reservě the other five per cent 
for new apparatus, drugs and medicines ušed 
in increasing your efficiency and equipment. 
Are you investing that much in the interest 
of your growth in theoretic knowledge? 

What would you think of a carpenter who 
started to build a house with only a saw and 
hatchet? You will be f orced to admit he could 
build a house with these simple tools. But he 
would be very slow at it and it would be a poor 
house when he had it completed. What is the 
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trouble? The carpenter lacks the tools to do 
rapid and high grade work. A plumber cannot 
even start work without a goodly supply of 
tools. A jeweler cannot hope to do work with 
the f ew tools ušed in the watch repairing school. 
The medical books are the tools oí the generál 
practitioner. And yet many physicians in 
practice do not buy a new book once a year. 
These often become worse than school-boys, 
because they háve even f orgotten most of the 
knowledge gained at school. New tools, the 
present day information, they are entirely 
lacking. 

Now, Doctor, I am not saying that you are 
one of these f ossils. Neither am I saying that 
you should spend five per cent of your income 
in books. Five per cent may be either too 
much oř too little. You will háve to be the 
judge of that. It is advisable, however, that 
you set aside a certain percentage annually 
to use in keeping up-to-date. Don't think be- 
cause you haven't time to read books all 
through that you are wasting money in buying 
them. You want them for reference books. 
You cannot expect to read books entirely 
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through as you díd your text-books in school. 
But if you gain a point that saves a patienťs 
life, you háve gotten more financial benefit f rom 
the book than the best book in your library 
cost you. 

When, in your generál practice, you will 
need a book in any particular line of work, you 
cannot foretell. And the financial advantage 
to you of a well stocked, modem library will 
mean wonders to you. Do not doubt for a 
moment that five per cent of your income 
invested each year in medical books and jour- 
nals and reasonable use made of them in con- 
nection with your cases, will incréase your 
succeeding yeaťs income by more than the five 
per cent so invested. 

I want to encourage you, Doctor, to live 
up to the opportunities of the times, to keep 
up-todate with the leaders of the medical 
world, by reading and keeping posted. Be 
prepared with all available information to 
meet your baffling cases with the most expert 
treatment known. Read, study and know 
for yourself . 
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Bad Hábit s, 
Innocently Formed 



AMEDICAL practitioner of my acquaint- 
ance, in fact I ušed to know him more 
intimately than that, as he was my 
school teacher in his early years and my per- 
sonál physician at a later period, took to bad 
habits. 

He was a f aithful, conscientious practitioner. 
I knew his family well. He came of excellent 
stock. It was good old Quaker ancestry, the 
whole large family being praying people, 
almost all having taught school, and one being 
a preacher. Another brother also studied 
medicíně and became a strong, capable prac- 
titioner. I am giving you this family history 
to show you that the man was right in origin, 
education and rearing. 

Some good men go wrong through good inten- 
tion. That was the čase of this man. He 
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tríed to do the whole thing and he couldn't 
stand up under it There were some other 
fairly good men in the community when he 
settled there af ter several years of interneshíps 
and city experience. But my friend bolted 
right into the community and gathered the very 
heart out of the medical practice. The other 
fellows soon had poor picking. 

But this man was of a nervous temperament 
and his energy was limited. He had to háve 
some sleep every night. And when the sickly 
seasons arrived he thought there was nothing 
lef t for him to do but to tonic up and keep 
going. Had he asked any man who knew his 
family, he would háve been told that dope 
would get him and get him quick. But he 
didiťt ask anybody and like many men would 
not háve believed the reply, had he asked. 

Soon his overwork sent him to a sanitarium. 
Of course he was out shortly and was himself 
again. But do you know, that doctor nevěr 
did get his practice back again. Indeed the 
very people for whose benefit he started doping, 
so he could keep up and savé them f rom dying, 
ref ušed to call him again. They had lost confi- 
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dence in him as a physician. In f act they had 
not enough breadth of intelligence to see that 
he had sacrificed himself for them. 

Such is the thanks of humanity! 

I know another čase of dope. A doctor got 
groggy and gave the wrong prescription to the 
baby of his druggist. The infant died. He 
could not háve f elt much worse over the mis- 
take. And of course prosecution would not 
háve brought the baby back. So the doctor 
lost a f riend of much influence and soon moved. 

Now, Doctor, you probably know a number 
of cases as pertinent as these. And you know 
that a man has his limitations. They claim 
that machinery has to rest a part of the twenty- 
four hours or it will soon go to pieces. You 
had better let your competitor háve some 
practice to live on than over-work yourself . 
Nevěr let people get to calling you "old dopey 
Doc Brown" oř "booze-fighting Doc Jones." 
These are bad epithets to live down. The old 
saw in the saloon, "If drinking don't agree with 
your business, quit your business > ,, will soon 
get you. And you will not háve to quit your 
business, for your business will quit you. 
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Remember you háve not a fríend who is 
worth doping for. Friendship does not grow 
strong enough to withstand the virus of dope 
and booze. They will kill any friendship in 
the world and even break up families. No 
matter how bad you need your practice you 
will conserve it better by letting it go than by 
doping yourself to savé it. Dope is great for 
fiends and liquor for D. T.'s but they will not 
do for professional men. 
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"V T 7HATS0EVER ye would that men 
\\ should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." This is a Bible quotation. 
It is also the Golden Rule. And of equal im- 
portance, it is the basic principle under whichour 
modern civilization is learning to operáte. 

Without equivocation we are insistent that 
the other man shall employ it at all times. 
Great business institutions are founded on it. 
It is stated that Marshall Field founded and 
developed his mammoth wholesale and retail 
business on the principle that "The customer 
is always right." And while he and others 
are of ten imposed upon by the little individua! 
who has not learned the principle of the Golden 
Rule, he knew literally that in nine cases out 
of ten the customer was right, and that the 
tenth čase was too trivia! to quibble over. 
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The Golden Rule, the basis of all right rela- 
tionship one with another, is virtually synony- 
mous to that modem truism, "Honesty is the 
best policy." Marshall Field and his ilk of 
institutional and empire builders found that 
what was supposed to be the moral ethics taught 
by the "Great Teacher ,, was also the only 
business ethics. They were able to pláce them- 
selves in the position of the other fellow, the 
under-dog so to speak, the man who was at 
their mercy if they chose so to make him. And 
the confidence that they háve won, in many 
cases through close personál relationship and 
dealing, great mail order houses háve found it 
possible also to create— houses whose patrons 
know them only as a name— through the samé 
application of honesty, right treatment, ethics. 

In fact, all business transactions and com- 
mercial relationships are founded on business 
ethics, on the confidence established through 
anticipated compliance with the Golden Rule. 
Would a saně man make a deal with another, 
knowing that the other man would not f ulfill 
the specifications of his contract? Will a house- 
wife buy bread knowing that the baker will 
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deliver her instead a stone? If you were a 
groceryman would you expect to continue in 
business if you added a pound of sand to every 
dollare worth of sugar you sold? No more will 
the merchant expect to retain the fríendship of 
that customer who sees him short-measure each 
yard of calico by an inch. 

There are still those people who insist on 
getting just a little better bargain than their 
neighbor. There are those customers who 
cannot understand the ethics of the one-price 
systém, those who think that all merchants 
háve one set of figures to start the sále with and 
another to close it. There are those people in 
the world who evidently expect you to cheat 
your other customers in order to give them a 
little the best of their bargain. But the generál 
basis upon which the broker, the banker, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the attorney, the 
physician, who builds up a large and lucrative 
business or practice, operates his work is the 
principle of fair and square treatment to all his 
patrons. As a matter of f act he pref ers to be 
ridded of the patronage of that customer whom 
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he finds not to be guided by the samé principlc 
oí ethics. 

And what applies to the commercial worid, 
the world oí sociál relationship and individual 
morals, has been chosen as the guiding prínciple 
upon which the practice of medicíně has been 
established. One of ten hears medical ethics 
spoken of as if it were some complicated systém 
of thought, incomprehensible to the average 
mind. True, there are some complicated prob- 
lems arising occasionally, just as under the 
complex, modem urban life frequent moral 
problems arise, and just as interweaving rela- 
tionships arising between various commercial 
and financial interests occasion complicated 
legal rights between different individuals, cor- 
porations and institutions. 

But many of the difficulties arise purely f rom 
the lack of imagination on the part of one 
of the individuals involved. In other words, 
they are due to the lack of ability on the part of 
one of the interested parties to throw himself 
in the position of another thus involved and 
study what he would like to háve doně were he 
the other party. What would you like to háve 
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doně if you were in the position of your col- 
league? Were you the poor, suffering creature 
whose health and life is at stake, which doctor 
would you prefer, and how would you like him 
to treat you? If it were your wife about to die 
and leave a large f amily of líttle orphans, would 
you be satisfied with your own judgment and 
medical treatment, or with that of your best 
friend or your worst enemy among your 
medical competitors? If you were eminently 
successf ul in the treatment of pneumonia would 
you think that your competitor would do well 
to call you in consultation bef ore his patient is 
past saving? If your competitor has spent five 
years in hospital interneships and knows more 
about abdominal diagnosis in a day than you 
would learn in a year's time, would you feel 
that you owe it to him and to your patient to 
call him in consultation bef ore your gallstone 
čase dies of appendicitis, or your malarial or 
bilious patient dies of interlocked bowels? 

One can perhaps see when he stops and thinks 
the matter over thoroughly where a good imagi- 
nation would háve aided in the adjustment of 
many of the ethical points originating in his past 
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cxperience. Perhaps it was lack on your part, 
perhaps it was on the part of the other party. 
Of course the first thought is that it is always 
the other party who is at fault. And when 
there is still a third party or perhaps a set of 
parties who háve their interests at stake and 
who may not háve had the education to give 
them the broad conception of life and their 
relationship to other individuals and interests, 
you can perhaps see that many of the cases that 
at the time seemed like intentional injury to 
you were usually unintentional and of tentimes 
inadvertent. 

Ethics, ethics, ethics! Not so bad after all 
if we use our imagination! Before making a 
finál decision that the other man is wrong and 
that you are being ill-treated, put yourself in 
the shoes of the other parties implicated, judge 
them purely from the standpoint of what they 
know, not by what you know and think they 
ought to know, then draw your conclusiorL 
It might still be erroneous, but it is more likely 
to give you a charitable opinion of the other 
parties than you can perhaps now conceive. 
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Medical ethics is right both morally and 
medically. It is founded on the prínciple the 
"Great Teacher" gave us as a guide to our 
conduct. If you treat the other fellow right 
even at a sacrifice to yourself you will find 
yourself in harmony with the great basic 
prínciple that has builded up world famous 
commercial organizations and institutions. You 
will also f eel conscious of your worthiness to 
merit that confidence which is the time-f amed 
relationship of physician and patient. 
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The Nurse's Burden 



INCIDENTALLY, Doctor, let us conáder 
the čase of the nurse. Hers is a pretty 
hard lot sometimes. On duty day and 
night usually, her rest is slight and her recrea- 
tion meager. She has the household troubles 
of the faroily and the disordered household 
duties to contend with. She is perforce re- 
quired to manage the f amily, the servants and 
friends, aJl of whom are perhaps strangers to 
her and with no particular reason for believing 
in her inf allibility, and do it all leaving them 
usually to think they are managing her. Fre- 
quently they are nagging her to death with 
questions that she knows you do not want her 
to answer in the light of existing facts, but 
rather in the light of faith and hope. Often 
she is forced to deal with temperaments that 
are practically incompatible with her own. And 
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she is thrown into home liíeand in pesonal 

cTttnJTirŤ ' witll 1&C&. 0X utt rtiitnry Silu """'f im*»^ 

with which she has perhaps been rearecL You 
are osu a constant round with change o£ indi- 
viduals and thought and lif e, wtiQe she does 
not get to see a face cmly as it becomes a part 
of thelifeand surroundings of this ane monoto- 
nous home of sickness* 

Are you surprised that she is glad to see you? 
And can you not overiook an occasianal frown 
or an impatient word? Can you do 



to refieve the nervous tffnsion under which she 
is Iaboring to savé your patient? 
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THE question of success in medical prac- 
tice in this day of rapidly increasing 
wealth and the multiplication of great 
fortunes, is one that appeals to every up-to- 
date practitionér. Not that wealth is every- 
thing, not that it is a correct standard for 
judging of success. The f oundation of medical 
methods and ethics is humanitarian, rather 
than financial. 

But success in medicíně need not necessarily 
be accompanied by want or penury. Nor on 
the contrary is the accumulation of a goodly 
share of the worlďs goods out of harmony with 
medical work. 

Success in any line of work is largely due to a 
good analytic mind, one that sees things in their 
proper proportion. Given two men with aver- 
age intelligence, education, ambition and 
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enthusiasm, one of these men may work harder 
than the other and yet remain but an insignifi- 
cant workmaru The other may do much less 
work, and yet he may soon ríse to a manager- 
ship in a great business. Study these two 
men and you see that one had a better judg- 
ment of proportions than the other. 

You cannot do everything. You can hire a 
man who will relieve you of much of your 
drudgery. No, he perhaps cannot do it as 
well as you. But he can do it passably well. 
Your time is worth much more in your office 
practice, or in reading up on some čase in your 
care, than in caring for your horses or cleaning 
your automobile. A boy can clean your office 
floor and savé you thirty minutes* time a day. 
An office girl will také care of your accounts, 
meet your patients when you are busy in your 
private office, savé you one to ten minutes on 
the phone a score of times a day. Look at 
the time saved. 

With proper assistants, much of this minor 
detail will be better looked af ter by them than 
by yourself. Your office will be kept more 
cheerful and attractive, your horše and buggy, 
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or your automobile and your dress and personál 
appearance. To look prosperous usually spells 
prosperity. 

Again, if you háve more practice than you 
can well attend to, get a capable young prac- 
titioner in your office with you. Let him handle 
the calls of minor importance and relieve you 
of unnecessary drudgery . You will be surprised 
how the practice of your office will respond to 
these innovations and ímprovements. Business 
fawns at the feet of success. More cases will 
be drawn into your office, as the magnet draws 
the needle. The important work will f all to 
your lot. You will be surprised to learn that 
you are a larger physician than ever and you 
can command more than the regular f ee on the 
responsible čase you are f orced to attend. This 
again shows your discernment of proper pro- 
portions. 

And in the order of performing duties, you 
exercise judgment. A trival thing is left 
undone, if need be, and other things worth while 
are considered. When possible, start with the 
most difficult of the tasks requiring your im- 
mediate attention. The one requiring the 
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greatest skill or the one most taxing your energy 
commands precedence over all others. 

The successful business manager usuau, 
works on the following principle, "nevěr to do 
anything he can hire anyone else to do." In 
other words, as soon as he has an assisjc .. 
trained so he can be relieved of any detail he 
turns it to the assistant. 

The samé principle prevails with the medical 
practitioner. And right it should. Why 
should the man with exceptional skill in saving 
life or limb in some particular line of practice 
be frittering away his time with trivial details 
that another can do as well or better at a less 
expense. He is robbing humanity of a great 
benefaction, and humanity is only too glad to 
pay him for his services, proportionate to his skill. 

Let the man with skill exercise judgment in 
the proper proportion of things. Then let 
the world háve the advantage of his skill and it 
will reward him in accord with his services 
to humanity. 

On the other hand, he with the one talent 
and who hideth it, "shall háve taken away from 
him even that which he hath." 
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Notě — Thia article ia not written to oppoae infonning patients of thdr truc 
coodi t ion whcn they are afflicted with tuberculosís oř some disease requiring 
the paticnt to arouae his combatřve nátuře to fight it off. It is rather a gospcl 
of cheerfulness and buoyancy for the physidan. 

BE careful how you go into details of a 
patíenťs condition in his presence — at 
least the negative details. Often the 
less said about him in his presence the better. 
Nevěr get excited or scared about a čase. As 
sure as you lose your poise, your self-control, 
you lose command of your attendants, to be 
f ollowed by negative results with your patients. 

Always be cheerful and buoyant. Your 
patíenťs confidence in you is the reál battle, 
and if your confidence in yourself and your 
ability to cope with the disease is shaken, you 
háve lost the greatest source of power you 
possess. 
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The writer calls to mind the čase of an old 
lady who had lost her husband and was so 
grieved that she was taken ill some months 
láteř. She had always hoped to die first and 
had no desire to live longer. 

Her children knew nothing about sickness nor 
how to handle the sick. They were so blue and 
despondent that they had no hope of their 
motheťs recovery. Their physician had given 
up hope, and yet he could not make a satisfac- 
tory diagnosis of the čase. And under the 
diagnosis he did give the patient could not háve 
survived twenty-four hours. In fact, on the 
day the writer saw the patient the physician, 

with the consent of the family, who had gath- 
ered to see the end, had told the patient that 
the Grim Reaper was on his way and was less 
than twenty-four hours distant. 

On this samé day a young man who had been 
partly raised in the family arrived. He had 
acquaintance with the sick room and knew 
something of the peculiarities of sick people. 
He and the sons and daughters had not all 
been together in a dozen years. In špite of 
the sadness of the occasion and with no disre- 
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spéct to the mother, there was consíderable 
merriment about the house and part of it 
within earshot of her. 

In fact, the nurse who had charge of the čase 
had to call the young people down lest they 
disturb their mother. But from the hour this 
young man arrived the patient began to 
improve. His presence had dispelled the cloud 
of despondency that overhung the household. 
Her own chíldren were brightened up and the 
shroud of gloom was dispersed. 

The diagnosis of the čase here implíed might 
be considered erroneous but for another page 
in its history. The patient continued to 
recover up to the point of walking. She had 
almost no use of herself . 

The samé young man again appeared on the 
scene and f ound her with a daughter who was a 
rheumatic cripple of some years* standing and 
could only move around by sitting in a chair 
and moving it from side to side. The mother 
had concluded she would be a perpetual cripple 
of the samé kind. A little exercise in walking 
for a few days strengthened her until she 
realized she would soon háve fair use of herself 
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again. It was not long until her crutches were 
laid aside and her lif e of usefulness and happi- 
ness was again renewed. 

Though you may savé a patient whom you 
háve told that he was going to die, you had 
better not count usually on outside counter- 
acting influences happening at the moment 
needed. 

The imagination plays a big part in the lives 
of many people. Some are strong, some dis- 
gruntled, some sick, and some die from the 
effects of the imagination. 
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An Office Pracúce 



THE practice of medicíně is one of the 
most difficult vocations in which to be 
systematic and business like. Only the 
specialists who limit their practice to office 
work, and that during speciál hours, are free 
to do work on a substantial business basis. 
But the generál practitioner, who is subject to 
the beck and call of his public, can nevěr count 
on his time as his own. For him to say that 
at a certain time he will do this, that or the 
other thing, is beyond his powers. 

But the nearer a physician can come to 
establishing himself on a practically systematic 
basis in his time and work, the more satisfac- 
tory will be his practice to both himself and 
his patrons. In this day of automobiles and 
telephones f ew American physicians can afford 
not to háve pretty well established office hours. 
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True, the physician cannot be in his office every 
day at the appointed time. Hurry-up and 
prolonged obstetrícal cases oceur in the day- 
time as well as at night. The severe čase of 
pneumonia or typhoid will háve ad verse changes 
and set-backs between 2 and 5 p. m., or Todd 
Hunteťs mule will miss the shepherd dog and 
kick his eighteen months' old baby in the head. 
But the automobile will eut many of these trips 
short and allow for f requent belated office calls. 
The few days when muddy roads and emer- 
gency calls make office hours impossible, the 
telephone will usually relieve the impatient 
patrons of their anxiety. 

In other words, the principles and practices 
of all other lineš of business apply equally well 
to the medical practitioner. System, order, 
and method apply to the merchant, the broker, 
the lawyer, the doctor. The man who works 
outside his office cannot be so exactíng with 
himself , nor is the public expecting as much of 
him as of the office, factory or shop man. 
But the more dosely the office man applies the 
practices that prevail in all lineš of business, 
the laws that govern not only the commercial 
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worid, but the universe, the more inevitably 
does his business grow. And this increase in 
practice goes hand in hand with a satisf actory 
and profitable return for his effort. 

Did you ever stop to think that you owe it to 
your patrons to establish an office practice? 
Why should you not provide them with an 
opportunity to call upon you and gain the 
information they wish? 

Doctors are prone to think that an office 
practice is ordy to také care oí additional work 
when their time is all taken up otherwise. 
Perhaps some poor patron is illy able to pay 
you for making a personál visit to his home. 
He lives several miles out in the country, and 
has time to drive to town. Or perhaps he is 
making a trip to town anyway. His wif e is 
well enough that she does not require further 
than a report to you and another filling of her 
prescription. Or it may be a change of pre- 
scription, which you can as well write in your 
office, will answer the purpose. Or possibly 
she is well enough to drive to your office and 
the drive and change of scenery and the rest 
from her noisy children will do her good. 
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Doiťt you see, Doctor, that you owe such 
a patron the opportunity to call at your office 
at some time when you may reasonably be 
expected to be in? That patron has the right 
to call onyou instead of being f orced to pay you 
for a call. When you stop to think of it in that 
light and the f act that you can také care of 
more patients in your office in two hours than 
you can in the whole of the twenty-f our hours 
spent on the road, and if money is any object 
to you, af ter a f ew months' speciál effort on 
your part to build up the office practice, you 
can make two hours in the middle of the af ter- 
noon pay you more than any other f our hours 
of the day — I say af ter considering all these 
points, do you not see that you owe yourself 
as well as your patrons the advantage of an 
office practice, with exacting and strenuous 
efforts on your part to make your hours regular ! 
Think this over, Doctor. Perhaps more care 
on your part to keep office hours regularly will 
help with your patrons. You are looking for 
the most resultful methods in your practice 
and work. Any new innovation that will help 
you is always welcome. The application of 
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business principles to your hours of practice, 
more conscientious attention to office callers, 
may be the one thing that in your particular 
practice will supply additional pleased patrons 
among your clientele. 
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The College for 
Your Sort 



DOES your son want to attend college 
next year? If so, do not allow any 
ordinary matters to stand in his way. 
He needs the broad, generous training to be 
had by higher educatíon. 

It is not to be expected that a college train- 
ing will fit a man to enter the battles of life 
and win them at once. It does not furnish 
him the implements for commercial and pro- 
fessional struggle. He must gain these later 
through a specialized educatíon. Or he must 
acquire them from the school of experience. 

College work gives him a broad generál view 
of life. It provides him with much generál 
information. Its main importance, however, 
is to give him a training and command of him- 
self and his faculties, whereby he can acquire 
the specific information he needs, more readily 
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and more serviceably than his competítor 
without this training. 

Ten years af ter a man walks írom his Alma 
Mater, sheepskin in hand, he has probably been 
successful in íorgetting practically everything 
his head contained at that time. Qnly a íew 
facts in history and some generál prínciples 
usually survive, aside f rom facts directly con- 
nected with his vocational dutíes. Usually 
very little is in line with his work. But the 
superiority of his brain fiber, his ability to 
reason accurately, his wider outlook on life, 
his brilliancy of imagínation, his resourceful- 
ness, his persistence and powers of endurance 
under prolonged efforts at high tension, make 
him irresistible in his struggle with the un- 
trained competítor. 

One of the greatest misf ortunes to the world 
resulting from war or financial panics is the 
effect it has in loss of education to the rising 
generation. The nation needs all the trained 
intellects it can get And for matters of tem- 
porary importance, often trivial, to intercept 
the education of men we shall need tomorrow, 
is of great moment. 
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Do not permit the lack of ready means to 
stand in the way of your soiťs education. It 
is a better investment than reál estate or 
bonds. Borrow the two or three thousand 
dollars needed and give him as fair a chance in 
his generation as you had in yours at his age. 
The times demand more education of this gen- 
eration than they did of last. The increased 
competition demands more specialized train- 
ing. Do not handicap a child of yours for 
meeting competition on its own grounds. 

Remember this, that through the laws of 
association and reflex action, attraction and 
repulsion, your own standing in the community, 
socially, financially and professionally, will be 
improved by your son's educational advantages. 
Incidentally, this investment will be better 
than that thousand dollar or fifteen hundred 
dollar automobile, bad as you need it. 

Let education be second only to health in 
the consideration of your family's future. 
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Hardships and Ease 



DO you recall the hardships the old-tíme 
family doctor had to undergo? You 
remember the struggles of pioneer days, 
the breaking of paths and highways through 
the wilderness, over the prairie. You remem- 
ber the long hard drives, the swamps, the slush, 
the water and unbridged streams. You remem- 
ber the miles of bottomless roads between 
patients every spring freshet. You remember 
the ruts hub deep, following every rain the 
whole year through. 

Doctor, the world you live and practice in 
is a paradise of ease compared with the hard- 
ships of those "good old days," we are so fond 
of talking about. 

The whole nation is now threaded with cities 
which you and most of your colleagues háve 
the opportunity of living and practicing in. 
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And suppose you are a country practitioner, 
behold the con trast! Everywhere you háve 
broken roads, statě and public highways. Here 
you háve gravelled pike roads, there rock, 
everywhere drained, well rounded highways, 
admitting of ease of travel 

Whereas the pioneer practitioner had to ríde 
horse-back and dole out his pills f rom the phials 
of his saddle-bag, you may ríde in a buggy at 
all times and usually with the added speed and 
ease of the automobile. Whereas your prede- 
cessor started in to practice with not even half- 
baked training, you with your generál educa- 
tion, your prolonged college course, your 
interneships and hospital experience are 
equipped to cope with your problems. He of 
the earlier day knew a f ew cure-all prescriptions 
which required him to shoot at broad sides 
while you with your acute knowledge can 
recognize specific diseases and diagnosing, can 
prescríbe the caliber and the particular type 
of ammunition by which you can strike the 
exact bulls-eye of germs, causing the trouble. 
He dosely approached the f akir and the Indián 
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herb doctor. You are armed with the science 
and art of the expert. 

What say you? Háve you the nerve to 
complain that times are hard, that conditions 
are bad, that there is no chance for practi- 
tioners now-a-daysl Should you not be 
ashamed to show your face with a grouch on! 
This generation is being ruined with the ease 
their ancestors háve provided them. The less 
we háve to work the less we want to work. Life 
is becoming one grand gala day. But ease 
is exacting in its penalty. The pessimism 
of indolence is producing a morbid disease of 
imagination, worse even than physical ailments. 
Fortunately the necessity of his practice pre- 
vents the diseases of society attacking the 
doctor extensively. But ease will get even 
the doctor if he permit it 
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At Your Own 
Valuation 



ARE you worth a million? Who knows? 
Nobody but yourself ! You alone know 
what you are worth. What is your 
price? By that I do not mean for what will 
you seli out, what value you set on your hon- 
esty, your honor. Rather at what valuation 
do you rate yourself? If men were charged 
poli tax for what they were worth and the tax 
were made at their own estimate of themselves, 
what would be your rating? 

Do you want to do great things for the world? 
Háve you some great boon for humanity? Is 
greatness in your marrow-bone? Háve you 
the ambition, ability and grit to accomplish 
something worth while? 

Most of us pláce too low an estimate upon 
ourselves. Few of us set a standard of a fourth 
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of our possibilities. Our ability is away and 
beyond our aíms. 

You remember the story of the man who 
started carrying the calf f rom the lot to the 
shed every day. He continued until the calf 
became a full grown cow. You thought that 
a fairy story, didn't you? You díd not think 
such a f eat of strength possible in the f ew years 
of growth f rom a calf to a cow. In f act you 
did not think it within a man's strength. And 
yet on the stage today we see men doing more 
wonderful feats of strength than that. 

The decision and determination are impor- 
tant, in fact essential factors in large attain- 
ment. Most of us háve wishbones instead of 
backbones. We háve enough ability in a 
generál way to recognize and desire high attain- 
ment. But we nevěr go beyond the shilly- 
shally wish. It takés grit, determination, 
stamina to accomplish, to attain the great ends 
we recognize as good. 

It is not enough to put f orth greater effort 
than we háve been exerting. It is not enough 
to decide to do better, try harder. Every 
ounce of energy, every atom of pluck must be 
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exerted to the straining point. You must use 
all your powers, not merely more of them. All 
means something! All is worth while! All ís 
wonderful! All cannot fail! All makes a 
Harriman, an Edison, a Burbank! All will 
start you a pauper infant with the slate blank 
and end you a genius with a world conquest to 
your credit! 

Háve you set this kind of a valuation on 
yourself , Doctor? Don't you want this grade 
of accomplishments? Don't you think you 
can attain them? Remember the world takés 
you at your own valuation. It leaves it to 
you to set your own price. It f awns at your 
feet in recognition of your own estimate af ter 
you háve proven your claims. The world is 
a worshiping mongrel, licking the ringed fingers 
of your conquering hands. It frisks at your 
feet and barks its adoration to its master-idol. 
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The Open Field of 
Knowledge 



THE uníverse is a great experiment sta- 
tion. Vegetable, animal, and human 
life are a vast body of subjects. The 
medical fraternity has a world of study and 
experimentation before it and every month 
sees some new problém solved. 

Here is a physician who has discovered 
antisepsis and opened up the great field of 
surgery. There is one who has provided us 
with a vaccine and drawn the geniuses of medi- 
cal research into a new channel. Another 
startles the world with electricity and light 
rays. Yonder is another cause for gratitude 
in the sérum tests. Again the hydro-therapies, 
the mechano-therapies, the discovery of new 
drugs, of new combinations of drugs, Withal 
a vast array of wonders, of miracles, as they 
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would háve been pronounced ín the days of 
ignorance and superstition! 

And all this knowledge is open to you — 
much already predigested, other subject to 
your own mastication and digestion. If you 
cannot be originál, if your field of experimenta- 
tion is too limited to permit of safe deductions, 
be a good imitator. The progress of the world 
is in the hands of the imitators. A few people 
can be leaders, "blazers of the trail," but, fol- 
lowing in their wake is the great army of 
unknowns who f ollow their leaders and raise 
the standard of society notch by notch. Neglect 
not your opportunity but be in the vanguard. 
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